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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a summary and analysis of the 
reported uses of general revenue sharing (GRS) funds expended daiing 
the period July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. The report also provines a 
comparison of reported uses since the January 1, 1972 initiatio*. of 
the GRS program. Findings indicate that more than $6.7 billion of GRS 
funds were spent by States and recipient local governments during the 
1974 fiscal year. It is estimated that this figure represents 
approximately 3 percent of the total expenditures of these 
governments during the same period. An analysis of the reported 
actual uses of general revenue sharing during the 1973-74 period 
reveals the following major uses of GRS monies by States and local 
governments: public safety services, 23 percent; educational services 
and facilities, 21 percent; public transportation, 15 percent; and 
multipurpose and general government, 10 percent. Sixty percent of the 
States were able to reduce taxes by virtue of GRS funds, and 20 
percent were able to prevent new taxes. At the local level, 35 
percent reported GRS receipts had enabled them to prevent new taxes 
while 34 percent reported local taxes had been kept at prior levels. 
(Author/DN) 
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Preface 

The State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, Title I of which 
authorizes general revenue sharing, requires that units cf state and 
local government file two reports each year with the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

One is a report on the planned use of the funds, setting forth the 
amounts and purposes for which local and state officials plan to 
spend or obligate the funds their jurisdictions expect to receive 
during the ensuing year, and; 

The second is a report on the use of those general revenue shar- 
ing funds, which sets forth the amounts and purposes for which 
all funds were spent or obligated during the year. 

The information in this document is a summary and analysis of 
the reported uses of general revenue sharing funds expended during 
the period July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. 

And the report also provides a comparison of reported uses since 
the January 1, 1972, initiation of the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram. 

A year ago, the Office of Revenue Sharing published similar data 
for the period January 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973 in "General 
Revenue Sharing-the First Actual Use Reports." We plan to con- 
tinue this series on an annual basis, and we welcome all suggestions 
for improving its usefulness. 

Graham W. Watt, Director 
February, 1975 
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1. More than $6.7 billion of general revenue sharing funds were 
spent by all States and recipient local governments on services and 
Taciiities lor their citizens nationwide during the period from July 1, 
1973 to June 30, i9 A (Entitlement Period 4). It is estimated that this 
figure represents approximately 3% of the total expenditures of these 
governments during the same period. 

2_ The Use Reports for Entitlement Period 4, received by the Office 
Of Revenue Sharing as of September 24, 1974 from 34,538 States and 
local governments summarize expenditures of general revenue 

nml!"? ' ^"^'y^'" °^ general consequences or 

ummate impac of general revenua sharing monies on services at 
the State and local levels of American government is beyond the 
scope of this report. 

3. An analysis of the reported actual uses of general revenue shar- 
ng during the 1973-74 period inr.'icates. that more money was spent 
0 provide citizens with public safety services than for any other 
ImnnroH f ""'''"'y ""'ts of government, 
nSiiiw nf °^ T''^ ^P^"*- "The second highest use 
anvl. J.^ ? ^^^""'"g ^unds by all State and local 
governments was to provide educational services and facilities These 

^n!lro°';"*'°' !?• ^K°^ ^'^'^ dominated State 

government spending. The third highest expenditure of GRS funds 
was to provide a variety of public transportation services at both 
the State and local levels. These services used 15c of the average 
general revenue sharing dollar spent during Entitlement Period 4. 
lir fr!n!n ? r"'"' ^'^^ funds-public safety, education, and pub- 
ovnll-f ^'°"~^"°''"*®d ^"^°st 60% of all revenue sharing 
expenditures during the 1973-74 period. 

4. Other uses of GRS monies by States and local governments in 
decreasing order of magnitude were: multi-purpose and general gov- 
ernment-10<*; health services-7(*; environmental protection-7^ rec- 
reation and cultural programs-5^; social services for the poor or 
aged-4^; other uses, especially by States-4?'; financial administra- 
tion-^^; libraries-l(*; housing and community development-l^ and 
corrections, economic development and social development-each 
I6SS thsn 1^. 
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5. Although the above categories are useful to summarize ex- 
penditures of GRS funds, they are inadequate to describe the broad 
range of services encompassed. For example, expenditures for en- 
vironmental protection, such as better sanitary waste disposal facili- 
ties may represent a measurable community health benefi Some 
governments may report an expenditure for mini-bus services as a 
social service for the aged or poor, others may report it as a public 
trar>sportation expenditure, and in a third jurisdiction it may be 
categorized as a health program. In reality, most government serv- 
ices ultimately improve the quality of life of all citizens and theoreti- 
cally could be considered social services. Categorization of reported 
uses is therefore the responsibility of State and local chief execu- 
tives who are in the best position to determine the direct impact of 
the use of GRS funds. 

6. As a group, States spent over half of GRS funds (52%) on edu- 
cational uses in the form of assistance for primary and secondary ed- 
ucation at the local level. Otherwise, States allocated their GRS 
monies fairly evenly for public transportation services (8%), health 
(7%), multi-purpose general government (7%), and sociai services 
for the poor or aged (6%). 

7. Local governments spent more of their GRS funds on public 
safety services (36%) than in any other use category. Public trans- 
portation service was next highest in terms of allocation (19%). Gen- 
eral government capital expenditures received 11% of all local gov- 
ernment GRS monies, as did environmental protection services. 
Health at 7% and recreation, also at 1"!^, followed. The remaining 
9% of local GRS funds were divided among all remaining priority 
use categories. 

8. An analysis of actual use data indicates no significant regional 
variations in use of GRS monies. At the regional level, State and 
local governments tended to emphasize the same uses-public 
safety, education and public transportation-as was the case nation- 
ally. 

9. Regarding the impact of GRS funds on taxes, there were marked 
differences between the State and local government levels. Replies 
from governors indicate that 60% of the States were able to reduce 
taxes by virtue of GRS funds and 20% were able to prevent new 
taxes. At the local government level, 35% reported GRS receipts had 
enabled them to prevent new taxes while 34% reported local taxes 
had been kept at prior levels. A significant number (27%) reported 
GRS monies had prevented imposition of new taxes. 

10. An overwhelming majority of both State and local governments 
(84%) reported that GRS funds had enabled them to avoid incurring 
new indebtedness, or reduce the level of new indebtedness. 

viijg 



11. All States and all local governments as groups during Entitle- 
ment Period 4 expended more GRS funds than were received, using 
balances on hand from prior periods and revenues from temporary 
investment of GRS funds. Interest earnings amounted to more than 
?387 million, an equivalent of over one million dollars of interest 
earned daily by these governments collectively during the 12-month 
period. 

12. A comparison of actual use data for Entitlement Periods 1, 2 
and 3 with Entitlement Period 4 Indicates that the same three high 
priority uses-public safety, education and public transportation- 
account for approximately 60% of total GRS funds expended during 
the two periods. 

13. During Entitlement Period 4, State governments tended 
strongly towards the use of their GRS funds for the operation and 
maintenance of governmental services (82%) as compared with 
capital expenditures (18%). Local govemments during the period, 
however, tended towards a more balanced use of their GRS monies 
between operating and maintenance (52%) and capital improve- 
ments (48%). 

14 A comparison of planned uses of GRS funds during Entitle- 
ment Period 5 (July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975) with reported expendi- 
tures during Period 4 indicates no significant planned change in 
most uses, except: public transportation services, which may de- 
crease from 15% to 12% of total entitlement funds used in the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1975, as compared with actual reported 
uses during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1974. Likewise, 
multi-purpose and general government services may receive 3% 
greater allocation of GRS monies by States and local governments 
durmg the same period in 1974-75 as compared with 1973-74 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The enactment of Federal general revenue sharing legislation by 
1977in Oc obPr^ ^l''' Fiscal Assistance AC 

•mterJnirnmfn^^ '^""^ ^ '^"^'^^^K American 

intergovernmental fiscal relations. 

Although direct, unconditional fiscal assistance from the national 

?ouS^V?h°*''^If'''^ °^ government is not unus a ToTe 
coun ries o the world and was experimented with briefly in this 
nnZZnT^ °^ Andrew Jackson in 1836.37 it had 

SJatefdu'rinl 1' °J 'fi^^r'^""^.'"*^' ^^e United 

sistance tn n^fhlr lof ? S'"*"'^- °^ ''ederal fiscal as- 

Hnmi ! i °^ government, both directly and indirectly 

enactm nt '^^u'T'^'T'' '"^^^g^^^^n^^ental fiscal scenJ u t The 
enactment of the general revenue sharing legislation. 

Historica! Background 

The sharing of Federal revenues with States and local governments 

tons^n f^T'^'^^'V 1° °^ governmentar^un ' 

Awear y and"nS ' and significant history. 

SUDDort for /cfAf^ T"^'', " °^ ^862 establishing 

fhrnnohnnf ^y'*^"" °^ agricultural and mechanical colleges 

Tducftinn S^^"*^' '"^'ted to the support of 

on heruL h w!T'' ^°"^'*'°"s °^ 'invitations 

sLe land /r^nt hL^''". characterized as functional bloc grants, 
hw hJ r V'^"* education systems continue to be supported 

to^ giblfstL'te ''r^' ' '''^''^ grants made 
certain iondiUons "'°"' '''''''''' '''^'^'''^'^ °^ 

baseVL?nrn.'!h °V^.' °^ conditional grants in a formula- 
aid to theTaL^ndL?''KH-^-^ *° P^°^'ding federal 

101*; S I u- t'v®"^ subdivisions is the Federal Aid Road Act of 
1916 which ultimately got the motoring public ' out of the mud 

fs thel2''f°''"''"/ ''''''^ intergovemmenta°yisca ssisTance 
urhln ro °^ r^^^^ ^•''"^^ s"^^' Characterized the programs of 
urban renewal in the 1950's and 1960's in this country 

Fonfr".! g''3nts-in-a.d to other levels of government from the 
Fede al government of both the formula and project type grew 
rapidly ,n magnitude during the 1960's and into the 1970's fror^Ta 
1973 ?.rh ' hT"^'*"'' ?^ to $36.5 billion in 

programs "^''""^ ° proliferated to well in excess of 500 

8 1 
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More recently there has been renewed interest in the funct'onal 
bloc grant approach to the uie of Federal revenues in support of state 
and local progran s of national interest. The passage of the Safe 
Streets Act in 1968 and the increasing size of disbursements in sup- 
port of the criminal justice system of the States and local govern- 
ments through the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Justice is but one example. Others inchde 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 which is 
concerned with Federal manpower training and other develODment 
programs supported by grants to eligible States and local jurisdic- 
tions; and the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 
which authorizes $8.4 billion for community development pro-^rams 
over a three-year period for which all states and general purpose lo- 
cal governments are eligible recipients, either by formula or upon 
application. 

Another form of Federal intergovernmental assistance is provided 
indirectly to States and local governments by oayments made di- 
rectly to individuals through various Federal programs and agencies 
while they live, work and participate as citizens and taxpayers of 
their state and city. Such direct assistance programs to persons in- 
clude Social Security, various Veterans benefit programs, and cer- 
tain public assistance programs which may or may not be supple- 
mented by the States and local governments. These programs relieve 
States and localities of an assistance burden which otherwise they 
would bear. 

The personal exemption from Federal income taxation of interest 
paid on State and local bonds is another form of Federal subsidy 
to States and localities, having been estimated to cost the Federal 
government nearly $j billion in lost revenue annually; but it has 
conferred benefits to States and local governments through the re 
duced cost to them of bonded indebtedness. 

Both the Congress and the Executive Branch took all of the com- 
plexities of our intergovernmental fiscal system into account in con- 
sidering the need for general revenue sharing. They concluded that 
?,dditional fiscal aid was justified from the national government to 
the States and local governments, but that it should be of a different 
type. It was not the intent of Congress, nor ij it the policy of the 
Executive Branch, that the program of General Revenue Sharing 
(GRS) enacted into law in 1972 become a substitute for, or elimmate 
the need for. other more traditional forms of intergovernmental fi- 
nancial assistance. This has not been the case since the Act was 
passed. 

In fact, Federal fiscal aid on a check-issued basis to States and 
local governments increased by over $1.2 billion (3.6%) in Fiscal 
Year 1973 ($1,282 million) excluding general revenue sharing furids. 
Social welfare grants increased $167 million during the same period, 
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to total at $26.6 billion, 73% of all such Federal grants to States and 
local governments excluding GRS.* 

The GRS program does provide significant additional Federal 
financial assistance to States and local governments under condi- 
tions that will promote a maximum amount of local flexibility and 
discretion in the delivery of government? I services to citizens while 
insuring that the actual use of such funds will be in the national 
interest. General revenue sharing funds thus can be used for needs 
not otherwise being met as well as to supplement existing assistance 
programs. 

Key Provisions of the Act 

While other publications of the Office of Revenue Sharing provide 
a more^ complete explanation of the general revenue sharing legis- 
lation *, the following summary explains ihe key features of the 
program. 

All States and most general purpose local governments are eligible 
to receive financial assistance under the General Revenue Sharing 
Program. These include: 

* The 50 State governments and the District of Columbia. 
39,156 local governments: 3,046 counties, 18,778 cities, 16,986 
townships, and 346 Indian tribes and Alaskan native villages. 

The amount of money a recipient jurisdiction receives is deter- 
mined by a legislatively established formula rather than by applica- 
tion project proposal or promotional efforts. The formula tends to 
provide greater assistance to State and local governments that are 
more needy as indicated by the personal incomes of their residents. 
It also tends to benefit those governments which tax their citizens 
more substantially in order to solve community problems and deliver 
services^ The data on per capita income and tax effort are collected 
independently of the Office of Revenue Sharing by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

Because the Congress determined that the fiscal condition of 
local governments in our country is critical, it provided that two- 
thirds of the general revenue sharing monies allocated to each state 
area is to go to the local governments and one-third to the State gov- 
ernment. 

In support of the program. Congress established a Revenue Shar- 
ing Trust Fund and appropriated to it approximately $30.2 billion 



v«* ^107? Mo^' .^fo^' "^^de^a' Grants States and Local Governments, Fiscal 
Year 1973," Social Security Bulletin, OUober, 1974. 

thriSide StvJr'' °' °' ^^^^"^^ publications on 
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which is to be distributed to the States and localities according to 
the following. schedule: 



Entitlement Period 



Dates 



Amount Appropriated 



Period 1 
Period 2 
Period 3 
Period 4 
Period 5 
Period 6 
Period 7 



1/1/72- 6/30/72 
7/1/72 - 12/31/72 
1/1/73- 6/50/73 
7/1/73- 6/30/74 
7/1/74- 6/30/75 
7/1/75- 6/30/76 
7/1/76 - 12/31/76 



$2,650 Billion 

$2,650 Billion 

$2.9875 Billion 

$6,050 Billion 

$6,200 Billion 

$6,350 Billion 

$3,325 Billion 



To emphasize what it considered to be purposes of national im- 
portance, the Congress limited the use of such funds by local gov- 
ernments to certain "priority expenditures"*, which are: 

(1) ordinary and necessary maintenance and operating expenses 
for 

A. Public safety (including law enforcement, fire protection, 
and building code enforcement), 

B. Environmental protection (including sewage disposal, sani- 
tation, and pollution abatement), 

C. Public transportation (including transit systems and 
streets and "oads), 

E. Recreation, 

F. Libraries, 

G. Social services for the poor or aged, and 

H. Financial administration, and 

(2) ordinary and necessary capital expenditures authorized by law. 

Maintenance and operating expenses are those typically incurred 
by governments on a regular basis as they deliver governmental 
services and include such expenditures as salari-^s and wages, mate- 
rials and supplies, heat, light, oil, gasoline and similar recurring 
costs. Local governments are free to utilize their general revenue 
sharing funds for current operations and maintenance expenses 
among the priority categories, as local needs require. 

Congress did not place any limitations on the use of general 
revenue sharing funds by State governments, and they may use 
general revenue sharing funds for any purpose for which they may 
lawfully use their own funds, except for matching other Federal 
funds. 



* Section 103(a) of the Act. 
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Also, Congress recognized that an important need of States ^nri 
STthr 'rT^' improve:en?s ?or thfbet e"r' 

a Ta'o r;^?rom"fhli"^:°"'^^ '^^"^ in'a trust ruSd'Te af^e 
expenditures from their trust funds must be documented to enable 

e if/ZZ We'nl'oHh . A^countg oTe 
veriry mat the intent of the law is being observed. 

A vital element in the general revenue sharing oroeran^ !«; thp 

exp ndSr^GR^rv'T^'^'^^"'' *i^i=i3 7vrd 

expenditure of GRS funds. The Act requires two reports-one i«; a 
(AUR^T "laSirR^' ""f Acri"use°"Re or 

Revenue sS/U„w 1'""''^'°" . ^'^o 3ent to the Office of 
its rS^ fMnrfJ^*' • * ^ '«^'Pi«"t government plans to use 
L I J ' ''"""^ ^ particular entitlement period Local oublica 

ugge t ns'To .[iV^n''"''' '? ^i""^"'^'^ input Of id s'nd 

reTen J'shaMngSs"''"' ^^tfils h^w gle^a 

Sg the period "^^ '^'^'P'^"' government 

exacfiv wit'hTh'p"f' "^^ ^"P^"*'"™ Pf GRS funds coincide 

p£s:^ a' s' rrmirb"e ^rnnr:! '".^sr ^^ouir irt- 

inrpr/nred^'^RTpt?™""""^ '"^''^"^ ^ 



This Publication 



This publication summarizes and analyzes the use of general 
to J ne 30 1974, as reported to the Office of Revenue Shar ne as 

g verSme" r ifdil'cu. 'h^"^ °^ ^^"'^ States andl'ocll 

gove nments is discussed in a non-technical manner in Sertion II 

whic^i follows. More detailed information is provided in Sect on IV 

A more comprehensive explanation of the Actual Use Report Jo m 

and the information it contains is provided in Section III 
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II ANALYSIS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES SUPPORTED BY GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 
FUNDS DURING THE PERIOi; JULY 1, 1973.JUNE 30, 1974 

This section presents a summary and analysis of the reported 
use of general revenue sharing funds by recipient States and local 
governments as de\ermined by the data provided by 34,538 jurisdic- 
tions whose AUR 4 reports had been accepted by the Office of Reve- 
nue Sharing by September 24, 1974. More detailed information is 
presented in the tables in Section IV. 

Total Mcle-Local Expenditures 

In the analysis in this section and in reading the tables in Section 
IV., it should be noted that general revenue sharing funds are but a 
part of the total revenues available to States and local governments. 
GRS monies provide only a fraction of the total services delivered by 
such general governments to their citizens. The AUR form and this 
publication report only general revenue sharing expeditures. 

The following table shows the actual relationship for the period 
July 1, 1972-June 30, 1973, the latest for which comparative figures, 
are available. (Note, however, that the period for which data are 
reported elsewhere in this publication is Fiscal Year 1974, which is 
July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974.) 

Total Revenues of States and Local Governments and General Reve- 
nue Sharing Revenues (Adjusted for Intergovernmental Transfers) 
During Period July 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973 

(Millions of Dollars) 



$ 89,837 
127,743 


$2,300 
4,400 


2.6% 
3.4% 


$217,580 


$5,700 


3.1% 



Level of Government Total Revenue General Revenue Sharing 

Amount % of Total Revenue 

State Governments 
Local Governments 
Total, All States & 
Local Go vernment 

Source: U. S. Bureau the Census 

It can be seen from the above figures that as significant a new 
revenue as general revenue sharing is to States and local govern- 
ments, it does not constitute a large proportion of the total revenues 
available to such governments, In the discussion of how general 
revenue sharing monies were used during fiscal year 1974 by these 
governments, the data involve only the use of GRS funds, and not 
the total use of all revenues available. 
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Some state and local government observers have expressed con- 

or?ecS' ^'"''^ ^° ''''''' all expendit es 

of recipient governments. Additionally, because general revenue 

ahfp'?n..T';i;" .""'^ °' supplement other revenues avail- 

able ocally. the claim has been made that the reported use of gen- 

financTarpfflf.'?^ necessarily include all the 

r nirn i ° f'o^ instance, if a re- 

t?nrn!iHo r'"* appropriates its general revenue- sharing funds 
ornpTm 0^^'.^'''''" ^^"^^ government initiates a new 

I'nnKho .'"^^ 'r'""' services may be an 

pote seS °^ ''''''' ''''''' ^"^^^'"^ ^'"d^ 

bJi'H i^fn"'" ?^ this publication, and of the reports on which it is 
poses for IfffhVf' expenditure of GRS funds: that is. the pur- 
d'rnt'gov^lVnt^^^ '''''''''''' ^P-^ - 

tures T bpinnVfL'^'"^ consequences of these expendi- 

Sses nf ^pr. f- °I ^'^""'^ Reports. Further 

.ht social and economic impacts 

by a' va%W of ' nubfir""^'"^! ^^'^^'^"^hips are beingTade 

are be?n2 PnoL^H '"^ '^'^'''^ institutions and 

are oeing reported as findings become available. 

the^GRsTrL'.°m''.''"^^^'"*'°"' '"^P^^*^ and effects of 

povp?nmpn+ hf '"'^"•'"^ American State and local 

government by examining the GRS Actual Use Reports any more 
than an individual can find the answers to his personal financial 
questions by examining his checkbook. The answers to the S 
publication"' ^'"^"^^^ 'ie beyond the scope oi th^^ 

ref'iPrf rp'^.fl' "^'^ '"^ '"^'y^'^ °^ *he Actual Use Reports 
Ye?r ojl °^ f ."I'" ^^^^'"e monies during the Fiscal 

Year 1974 as reported by recipient governments. 

Reported Expenditures vs. Receipts 

Jn^l expenditures reported by the various State and local govern- 
tTfhPmT ^'''J'''^^^^ the amounts of GRS monies transmitted 
;?nmonfc '/'HVn^! x'"]f ^^''^"'^ since many recipient gov- 

n na nf l.^'"^ ^^^^ Ju"^' °" ^'"^ ^^eir trust funds at the be^n- 
ning of the period. This is discussed more completely later. 

States, Local Governments as Service Providers 

m^n^lf^nM governments are the principal providers of govern- 
mental and public services directly to people. Every citizen is a 
S'rf^ "^'^'"y °^ government services on a daily 
''° ' °"' ^"t"'' ^e d''i"k. the wrste disposal 

systems we use are typically provided by State and local govern 
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Often the services we rely on m st heavily in time of urgent 
need-police protection, fire fighting, ambulance and emergency 
medical assistance-are provided by States and cities. And our leis- 
ure time and recreation needs also are served by many governmental 
programs ranging from youth athletic facilities and activities, to 
senior citizen programs, to playgrounds and public tennis courts. 

Yet it is difficult to generalize with accuracy about such services 
because of the diffuse and varied nature of the units within our 
intergovernmental system. Some services considered essential in 
one town or city are not needed in another. Some States do not per- 
form the same services as do others. Even more complicated is that 
some services performed by one level of government in one State 
area, such as a county, may be provided in other States by a city 
or by the State government itself. 

This diversity is both a strength and a complication of our sys- 
tem of government. While generalizations can be made for purposes 
of this report about the reported use of general revenue sharing 
funds by recipient States and local governments collectively, in- 
dividual jurisdictions cannot be compared on a direct basis with 
national averages. 

Likewise, one cannot draw many conclusions about the use of 
GRS money by comparing one State to another, or one city to an 
other An apparent lack of utilization of funds in a particular service 
category by a State or city may reflect a lack of legal jurisdiction 
rather than a lack of interest, or it may be an indication that the 
recipient government or another level of government already is pro- 
viding such services with other funds. 

The separation of services in terms of distinct categories, while 
useful for the purpose of providing more descriptive information 
about the uses to which general revenue sharing funds are put at the 
State and community level, is nonetheless a limited means of de- 
scribing the total multiple benefits of governmental services. 

For example, it is well established that better street lighting, 
which might be categorized for reporting purposes as a public trans- 
portation expenditure, also has a definite impact in reducing the 
incidence of crime. Virtually all governmental services theoretically 
could be categorized as social services in that their ultimate purpose 
is to improve the quality of life of the citizen. 

Citizen Participation in Determining How Funds Are Used 

The uses to which GRS funds are put at the State and community 
level are ultimately decided by the elected officials who represen 
the people, in the same manner as the use of other State and local 
government tax funds are determined. Thus, after Federal income 
tax revenues are allocated to the State and local governments and 
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mnftM'ffuo and official action 
loca l/wl hffn 1° 'PP:°P^'^!^ »hese revenues according to State and 
local laws before such monies can be spent. 

Citizen participation in determining how GRS funds are to be 

takPn'!n'rn^i''«'V^.' r"^!''"' "''"^ governments have under- 
BnZ ?n!^°'*' *° '^'^ involvement. For instance, the 

Board of Supervisors of Del Norte County, California, called soec a! 
hearings before any GRS funds were spent by the county Represen 

iv dual ;ratl 'rT' ^'"^'^ interest and 

unLo Th'i c n ''.^'^^"1^^''^ encouraged to make request for 
funding. The Supervisors then appointed an advisory committee in- 

t e ^olrd^Af f '''' recommenda i ns to 

otal GRs'^lnn.Hn"''''''"'!' ^P'"* »han half of its 

nclud^ne X rav t.hip°" ^'^^^^^ jT^.^^'^'"'^^^ for its county hospital. 

Soe fie Hnnr '"^^^"^'^^ ^^^^ ^^rd, a fire 

escape, fire doors, and fire prevention sprinklers. 

h Jl^Jofln' Commission scheduled special 

hearings m each of six neighborhoods in the city to help determine 
community priorities for use of the City's C.^S money As a S 
resu . specific program objectives were%stablished for use of the 
These ?nclude°d:'''' ^'""'^'^''^ ^'"'^ ^^^^ ^"°°"^«n' 

Maintenance of the present level of essential services 

Tnnrir" P'''' "maintenance, street maintenance, park 

security and fire protection. 
Free ambulance service. 
Monthly street cleaning. 
25 additional uniformed patrolmen 
600 residential street lights. 
Removal of 100 nuisance structures 
A policy youth coordinator. 
A business advocate. 
A public service careers program. 
Eronomic development capital improvements. 

thP^.rnnmm''V^ GRS funds in Dayton have been in accord with 
these community priorities. 

Hp^onoH^I"® °^ ^^"''"S ^^as recently published a booklet 

shlrfn!^n^^^^^^^^^^ °^ 'he general revenue 

of detlrminino . ""^ "*'u'"' '''' in the process 

munity * ^ ''^ '''^ ^^^^ 'n their com- 



* Getting Involved: Vour Guide to Revenue Sharine See the ikf nf n«iro 
Revenue Sharing p„,lica,i„n3 on the insi* bac "c:;eM„Vil;^'a,t°o"rhow 
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BEST m mm^ 

Services Supported by General Revenue Sharing Funds During 
the Period July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974— Overview 

By combining State and local government reported expenditures 
for the past fiscal year, we can obtain an overview picture of how 
the average general revenue sharing dollar was spent by these 
governments. 

REPORTED USE OF GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 

1973-1974 



Won 

VrWnsportation 

'Vliiikti- purpoi 
^^•neral Gov ' 

|; Health 

V fenvlronmentiflfc'^ 
■ , Frotection 

Reoreation 

Social Services for 
Poor or Aged 



0.21 



^■fWM \Tri:1??rvii:g'm;;j;fi i!^^ < 

linistratlon 

irieu 

ising^CommunitY 0*6l 
'elopment^ . 
BCtion^ leas than 0.41 

omic % V ^1?5!S 

Jopmenr ^ 0.01 

^pment 





Public Safety 


23<{ 


Education 


21^ 


Public Transportation 


\5(^ 


Multi-purpose General 


10^ 


Government 


Health 




Environmental 




Protection 


7v' 


Recreation 




Social Services for 




Poor or Aged 


4<S 



Other Uses 
Financial Admin. 
Libraries 

Housing/Community 
Development 

Corrections 

Economic 
Development 

Social 

Development 



4^ 

u 

Less than 
Less than 1^ 
Less than 1^ 



In total, more than 6 billion GRS dollars (ip6,716 million) were 
reported as used by States and local governments during the period 
from July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. . u • u i 

Each category of governmental service is discussed briefly below 
to provide more understanding about how GRS money was utilized. 

Public Safety-23ff 

Of each general revenue sharing dollar spent during Entitlement 
Period 4 by recipient governments, 23^* was used to support public 
safety services to citizens. The actual total of such expenditures was 
more than one and one-half billion dollars, or about $7.31 for every 
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man, woman and child in the Nation,* and included both operating/ 
maintenance and capital improvement expenses. 

Nearly 80% of such funds were spent in the operation and main- 
tenance of public safety services to provide citizens with protection 
24 hours of each day against personal harm or damage to or los;i 
of their property. Operating and maintenance funds include all of 
the expenses involved in providing uniformed police officers con- 
tinuously in the community and on the highway, as well as fire fight- 
ers available to respond to every fire alarm and emergency goveri - 
mental service that fortunately not every citizen has occasion to 
need. It also includes many other services that are less visible but 
more common. 

Salt Lake Ciiy, Utah spent $3.5 million uf its GRS funds for sal- 
aries of police officers and fire fignters. Also, within the police and 
fire services are such important but behind-the-scenes persons as 
investigators, crime laboratory specialists, and others involved in 
the day-to-day detail that leads to the detection and apprehension 
or criminals. Traffic control; vehicle inspection; emergency ambu- 
lance and other rescue services; records management; harbor patrol; 
Identification of persons and property, and the operation and main- 
tenance of emergency communications networks are but examples 
of police protection services. 

Many studies have shown that police officers spend much of their 
time helping citizens in a variety of ways not directly related to 
fighting crime and often much less glamorous than the exciting por- 
trayals dramatized on television and in books. Such public services 
as assisting disabled motorists, searching for lost children, rendering 
firs aid at accident scenes, delivering babies, rescuing pets and 
Children from dangerous places, working with teenagers in preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and drug abuse, community relations 
and myriad other activities typify the work day of the State and 
municipal police officers whose salaries, equipment and support are 
paid for in part by revenue sharing funds. 

Similar public services in many communities are provided by 
fire fighters, in addition to battling actual fires. Often they are busy 
with fire prevention inspections, training in the use of complicated 
equipment cleaning up after fires, and conducting fire prevention 
programs. Many fire departments are made up largely of volunteer 
members who serve for little or no pay. 

Purchase of fire trucks and other expensive, modern, technologi- 
cal equipment arp typical public safety capital expenditures which 
account for about 22% of ail the general revenue sharing funds used 
in this category. Providence, R.I., for example, purchased 50 n':w 
police cars with GRS money. Other typical capital expenditures are 
the building or renovation of police and fire stations, often in new 



P^Hm^Jn "'"^"'^.^'""s are based on a U. S. Bureau of the Census provisional 
estimated total population for the United States of 210 million for 1973. 
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suburban locations, to bring the delivery of these services closer 
to the citizen. And, of course, th"; necessities of fire hydrants and 
adequate water supply for fire fig/tir^g represent permanent improve- 
ments in this category. 

Additional public safety progrr,n">, often less well-identified with 
oublic safety than are the so-callf-.d uniformed forces, are such citi- 
ien and consumer protection act^.tits as building, plumbing, elec- 
tiical, elevator, boiler and other i.Tjpections activities; validation of 
wt>ights and measures; testing gasoline; and the licensing of 
oci-upations, vendors, and others who are in business to serve the 
public. 

Education-2V 

A fundamental responsibility of government is to provide for the 
education of its citizens of all ages. 2U of each Federal income tax 
dollar returned to the States and local governments by general 
revenue sharing went to support public educational services. 

This use of GRS funds amounted to $6.58 per person nationally 
in 1973-74. 

Although not included in the reports furnished to the ORS, it is 
probable that much of the GRS money spent for education by the 
States actually was passed along through transfer payments to local 
governments and school districts in support of primary and second- 
ary school systems. This is the case with the use of other Federal 
and State monies spent for education. The U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
S.IS reports that the States, using both their own tax revenues as 
well as Federal dollars earmarked for education use by the States, 
provided 45% of all funds spent by local governments for this pur- 
pose in 1972-73.* 

In addition to assisting local school systems, the States provide 
funds for growing systems of state higher education at both the 
junior and senior college levels. Other State education programs in- 
clude vocational schools and programs for the handicapped. 

School construction costs continue to increase and capital invest- 
ment of this kind is the only educational use which local govern- 
ments can make of their own general revenue sharing receipts. GRS 
monies passed along from the States to school or other units are 
not similarly restricted. 

Public Transportation-ISfi 

Helping to meet the burgeoning public transportation needs of 
210 million Americans is an important use of general revenue shar- 
ing funds, accounting for 15^* of every GRS dollar spent by State and 
local governments during Entitlement Period 4. 



*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Governmental Finances in 1972-73 Series GF 73- 
No. 5, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash., D.C. 1974 Pg. 7 
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This usage amounted to $4.72 per capita annually 

197lT'tnli Q^/!''''^^"? ""^^ ^2-"^°"*^ perlod Uuly 1972-June 

Um J I , ^"^ governmental spending for roads, streets 
$3«) per person including GRS amounted to 

.on^fr/"' ''^^^"^,\sharing funds in support of public transportation 
fmXnt^LThete r " ^"^^^'"^ '''''' ^ 

tr.n^nnJf^ff'^ ^^^'^'^ ^^^^ nationally for public 

transportation was spent on permanent facilities and equipment that 

use t n°' ^I'Z- ^^P'^^' P^^"^ improvements in this c'^tegor o 
monfc . ^ bridges tunnels, and harbor and waterway improve- 

of nPw T.fi'r*'°; "'"^ ^'P'^ ^^^"i»'^^ the purchase 

nLcfli ' . ''"""'y'' "ehting and improvements to 

w n^ "''"y State and municipal airports, new 

err es and termmals for better water transportation, new traffic 
-ghts, s.gns and signal systems, as well as the paving recon t u^ 
tion new construction and better drainage of roadways 

fadHtieT'^ndT" °^ "r P^'^'i^ transportation 

? °f^''3t'on of many public transportation systems 

po^tation °' ^^"'^ '''' ^^PP°'» °^ public'trans- 

kppn ^J.'hc'^' ^"'P ""'^^ '"^ '"'^•'i^s °^ highway crews who 

keep roads open regardless of the weather, for the operation and 

?unZT? °:p^''"V^^"^'* ^^^'P"^^"» for the em'ploy e w o 
run them, for those who clean catch basins as well as for the serv- 

ncre°a : toV''''' '''T °^ '^''^ transit sysLms Is on the 
increase due to the energy shortage, but the same shortage has 
greatly increased the costs of fuel for operation of this equipment! 

rr^InfTn ^Au^'^' 'f.''^"''^ '^^''"^ dollars help state and local govern- 
Ty neeo to'go" ^° ^° ^° ^ 

Multi-purpose and General Government-10^ 

iq7?VYn!"*.°^ general revenue sharing funds spent in fiscal year 
tivp .T^ dollar-went to support executive, legisla- 

ammfntPH tn'"" °^ governments. This 

amoun ed to a national expenditure of about $3.04 per person 

fnrnc'fn f°'^'7^n*s may make only capital improvement expendi- 

ing legislation. ' °^ '"'"""^ ^^ar- 

Many of the service.^^ provided in this category vitally influence 
our ives since it includes the law-making branch of our State and 

Z foTnl^^Tni'- '^^^^^ ^" °^ the other services of the 

oyer 39000 GRS recipient governments since this category in- 

.'uln'rf cf J''f.'*;? °^ the governors and their 

support staffs that help plan and direct the administration of State 
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governments and all their services, including State aid to local 
governments. 

In addition, this category includes our judicial system of State 
and municipal courts, which is more important than ever as its 
judges attempt to cope with the problems of people in an increas- 
ingly more urban and complex society. 

Our city halls. State capitols and court buildings typically house 
tnese officials. Since three-fourths of all general government ex- 
penditures and all local government expenditures in this category 
went for capital improvements during tne period covered, it is likely 
that such monies literally were spent on these public buildings. Such 
public facilities as new court rooms, public hearing rooms, new 
office buldings to house new and expanding State and local govern- 
ment public services, and the renovation of existing facilities to 
more adequately meet the demands of modern times may have been 
accomplished all or in part with GRS monies. 

For example. Riverside County, California, plans to construct 
several new general purpose public structures with its GRS funds 
in this category. 

One-quarter of GRS funds expended for general government was 
spent for operations and maintenance of the State capitols and 
other State public buildings and for the personnel who work in them. 

Environmental Protection-??: 

At a time when public appreciation of the need to protect, pre- 
serve, conserve and enhance our natural environment is on the in- 
crease. State and local governments often provide the principal serv- 
ices and sometimes the only services that actually do so. Use of 
general revenue sharing funds by these governments for environ- 
mental protection amounted to 7^ of every GRS dollar spent during 
the 1973-74 fiscal year. 

Funds were used about equally for operation and maintenance 
(48%) and capital improvements (52%). Total GRS expenditures for 
environmental protection services nationally by State and local gov- 
ernments amounted to about $2.32 per person in the 1973-74 Entitle- 
ment Period. 

Some environmental protection services and facilities are ones 
through which States and local governments deliver direct services 
to citizens. Examples are the collection and sanitary disposal of 
solid wastes, the provision of sewer systems and the treatment of 
sewage, and the delivery of safe drinking water into homes and 
places of work. 

For example. Corpus Christi, Texas, purchased and installed 
highly technical equipment to detect and analyze different pollutants 
in water. It also spent $15,000 to purchase additional equipment for 
the city's mosquito abatement program. Hutchinson, Kansas, pur- 
chased two used trucks on which to mount mosquito fog machines. 
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Norfolk, Virginia, purchased important expensive valves and other 
controls for its public water supply system. 

Environmental protection also is accomplished by States and local 
governments establishing and enforcing minimum standards for 
quality of the air we breathe and the lakes and streams we enjoy 
so as to prevent the pollution of these natural resources. Addition- 
ally States and local governments are actively engaged in programs 
to clean up waterways and other natural resources that already have 
become polluted. 

Health Services-?^ 

The maintenance of public health and providing health services 
directly for citizens is a vital responsibility of State and local gov- 
ernments. It accounted for the use of 7^ of every GRS dollar during 
En.itlement Period 4, amounting to about $2.27 per person nationally. 

Approximately 60% of this money went toward the operation and 
maintenance of health facilities and services which include public 
health clinics, city and State hospitals, the work of sanitaiians and 
public health nurses, doctors, and support personnel; communicable 
disease control programs; sanitary inspection of restaurants, barber 
Shops, beauty salons; and other personal service establishments- 
testing of public drinking water and waste treatment facilities- child 
and pre-natal health programs; and other services such as public 
health laboratories. 

^ """uu I^"^.^!"'"^ spent for permanent improvement of 

health facilities such as new hospitals or hospital additions- new 
and increasingly more expensive medical eauipment for health care 
clinics ^' construction and renovation of health centers and 

Santa Clara County, California, spent more than half of its general 
revenue sharing funds on various health and related programs. The 
Department of Health has hired three nutritionists. A mobile health 
unit which will patrol the county seeking to abate health dangers 
has been purchased at a cost of $175,000. A drug abuse prevention 
program has been established. Three half-way houses have been 
funded with GRS monies to help in the rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

?JIr.^^^^^°^ program has been initiated. The county also allo- 
cated $jO,000 to enable county health centers to meet their rental 
payments. Nearly $900,000 in GRS monies has been spent on capital 
improvements in the health field in this same county, including 
purchase o* a machine to treat patients with kidney problems. 

Recreational & Cultural Programs-5f 

As the workweek gets shorter and the pressures of daily living 
increase, greater numbers of Americans seek leisure time activities 
for their relaxation and cultural enrichment. Providing support for 
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these programs and facilities by States and local governments 
utilized of every GRS dollar spent during the 1973-74 period, 
amounting to about $1.44 per person. 

Increasingly, recreation and cultural programs provided by State 
governments and by counties, cities, and towns are intended to 
appeal to the varied interests represented in the total community. 
In addition to providing athletic events and facilities for year-round 
participation in such sports as tennis, football, basketball, and base- 
ball, recreation programs now include activities for the family and 
the senior citizen too. Providing parks and community recreation 
centers helps meet the needs of citizens of all ages and interests. 

Providing recreaHon and cultural services in the community is 
no longer con.'Jidered extraneous or a marginal function of State and 
local government, either. Especially in heavily populated areas, such 
facilities and program opportunities may be the only ones that a 
majority of residents can get to and afford. 

States and local governments are providing cultural activities in- 
cluding concerts and museums; and are organizing programs that 
preserve the heritage of the past for the enlightenment of today's 
citizens. 

General revenue sharing funds help support these services. 

Norfolk, Virginia, spent $1 million of its GRS money on an expan- 
sion of its existing art museum, Burlington, Vermont, built an ice 
rink, a beachhouse for public use on neighboring Lake Che mplain 
and purchased $50,000 of new park maintenance equipment. Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, provided a summer arts festival with 
part of its GRS funds, and organized trips for its citizens to visit 
museums in nearby metropolitan cities. In SaJem, Oregon, two soft- 
ball fields were improved with new lighting and bleachers. Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, allocated $4.4 million of its GRS money toward con- 
struction of a $20 million sports arena. 

All Other Services-12^ 

The services already described account for SSc* of every general 
revenue sharing dollar spent during the 1973-74 Entitlement Period. 
Even though other services described were not the principal uses 
nationally of general revenue sharin'? monies, it is entirely possible 
that a given community, county or State used a majority of its GRS 
funds in this way. 

(a) Social Services for the Poor or Aged-4^ 

Because the legislation defines this "priority expenditure" cate- 
gory as limited precisely to those social services that directly bene- 
fit the poor or aged, social service programs serving the general 
population are reported elsewhere. The tendency is to under report 




state and local government social services in this category and for 
them to lose identity in other classifications. 

For example, a new mini-bus service established In a community 
to transport citizens on an on-call basis from home to doctor, or to 
the store, neighborhood center, or other community facility-while 
likely to be of great appeal to the elderly and the poor-may be 
reported as a public transportation expenditure by the government 
paying for the program because of the difficulty and expense in- 
volved in precisely accounting for the age and income of citizens 
using the service. Likewise, operating expenses of a well-baby clinic 
opened in a low income neighborhood may be reported as a health 
expenditure because of the constraints against having to determine 
the income levels of the clientele. 

Social service programs directly benefiting the poor or aged none- 
theless accounted for the expenditure of nearly $262 million of GRS 
Ah f on governments during Entitlement Period 4 

About 80% of these funds went for operating and maintenance ex- 
penses^ Total program costs for this categorv amounted to 4c' of 
every GRS dollar. ' 

Examples of actual uses of GRS funds in this category include: 
m Gadsden County, Florida, a county transportation service called 
Vehicle to enable the poor and elderly to get to and from medical 
Taciii ies. The same county hired a person to work with the poor and 
elderly interested in building their own homes, to help them find loan 
funds, building materials and make other necessary arrangements. 
Charlottesville, Virginia, initiated a senior citizens program of recrea- 
iln^ Th °r ^1'""^ ^'^^ activities. In Richland County. South Caro- 
lina the Council on Aging was funded from GRS monies and two 
walk-in clinics for indigent citizens were moved to more accessible 
locations with GRS dollars. 

(b) Financial Administration-2^ 

About 2(; of every GRS dollar went to improve the financial man- 
agement of the recipient government. These uses help ensure better 
administration of the local property tax and other local and State 
taxes, better investment of public funds, prompt collection of monies 
due the cities and States, and accurate payment due others by such 
governments. Also included are purchases of automated equipment 
to achieve greater operating efficiency and productivity. 

(c) Libraries-lc 

Another important governmental service to citizens is the system 
of free public libraries at both the local and State levels. The ^osts 
of purchase, cataloging, and circulating library books are steadily on 
the increase; but so is readership. General revenue sharing made 
m million available for public libraries in this country during 1973- 
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(d) Housing and Community Developmental 



Nearly two-thirds of the approximately $75 million of GRS funds 
spent nationally in this category of programs was invested in perma- 
nent improvements. Such funds can be spent at the State and local 
level to accomplish what other existing programs can not do to en- 
courage repair of sub-standard housing units, construction of new 
housing, and encourage development of the community by private 
capital. 

(e) Corrections-Less than 1^ 

Long a neglected element of State criminal justice systems, in- 
creasing awareness of the importance of establishing rphabilitation 
programs may account for some of tne $42.5 million used by the 
State governments in this category during the period just ended. 
Nearly 60% of the monies were used in operating and maintenance 
of programs rather than in facilities construction, suggesting the 
increasing use of probation, parole, work release and other programs 
in addition to incarceration. In addition, GRS expenditures in this 
category may have helped support special programs for juvenile 
and female offenders. 

(f) Economic Development-Less than 1< 

Local governments utilized $28 million of their GRS fjnds for 
capital improvements designed to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the community, while States spent about $9 million of their 
GRS funds for this purpose, a total use of nearly l^* of every GRS 
dollar. Local governments were free ^o spend their GRS money for 
any capital expenditure lawful under SUta statutes to promote eco- 
nomic development, which could include the construction of an 
- industrial building for a prospective tenant, the development of an 
industrial park, and other permanent improvements of similar nature. 
State governments were free to promote tourism, organize eco- 
nomic development interests and otherwise stimulate the growth 
and prosperity of the economy of the State through operation of 
development programs as well as capital improvements. 

(g) Social Development-Less than V 

Nationally, States and cities spent $18 million on permanent im- 
provements for social benefit of their citizens not otherwise included 
in one of the categories previously discussed. Such use of funds 
typically have included the construction or renovation of social cen- 
ters where citizens can come to watch television, play cards, visit 
with their friends, take part in games, and participate in other com- 
munity social activities within their neighborhoods. 
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(h) Other Services-4f? 



Under the general revenue sharing program, State and local offi- 
cials can use their entitlement funds in innovative and responsive 
ways to meet community needs. A total of $253 million of GRS 
monies was spent nationally for services not included in the preced- 
ing categories. Nearly all of these funds (93%) were spent for opera- 
tion and maintenance of programs rather than for purchase of equip- 
ment or Improvement of facilities. 

Most of the expenditures in this category were by State govern- 
ments. For instance, the State of Maryland put $30 million into its 
State retirement system and reported that in so doing it had averted 
a rate increase of a major state tax. The State of New Jersey ap- 
oropriated $133.6 million to its General State Fund where it was ex- 
pended in meeting part of that major State government's total ob- 
ligations. It also reported that such uses also prevented both tax in- 
creases and^pw taxes in that State. The State of Arizona spent more 
than $35 m .lion in providing tax relief to its citizens, directly 'educ- 
ing! trie rate of a major state tax. The State of Minnesota allocated 
son,- jf Its GRS funds to paying interest and principal on state debt. 



Reported Use of Federal Revenue Sharing By States and Local 
Governments During the Period July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974 

The discussion of the use of GRS funds to this point has been 
from the overall national viewpoint of services provided citizens by 
all State and local governments. There are some variations, however, 
between the two levels of government and among the types of local 
governments in their use of entitlement funds. 

As was discussed earlier, there are some obvious reasons for such 
differences in allocation. One explanation is that States receive only 
one-half as much as the funds allocated by the general revenue 
sharing legislation to local governments. Another aspect is that 
States can exercise complete discretion as to the use of their en- 
titlement monies while local governments are bound to observe the 
"priority expenditure" categories in the use of their entitlement 
funds for operation and maintenance of services. Anjther factor is 
the differing shared responsibilities of the Stau- and their sub- 
divisions. Within a particular State boundary, State government may 
have pre-empted local governments from most responsibilities in a 
given category-public health services, for example-while in another 
State, local governments may be important providers of health 
services. 

Nonetheless, some generalizations can be made. (For more de- 
tail, see the data presented in Tables 2 and 3 in Section IV.) 
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states Compared with Local Governments 

As a group, States spent a majority of their GRS funds-52^ of 
every State GRS dollar-on education. As we have discussed already, 
much of this money was undoubtedly passed along to local govern- 
ments or to school districts for primary and secondary school sup- 
port. School districts are not eligible to receive general revenue 
sharing funds directly since they are not general purpose govern- 
mental units. 

Oth^'^wise, States spent most of their remaining GRS monies 
abcut evenly among public transportation services (^0, public and 
institutional health programs (8^), to support the operation of the 
three branches of State government (general government-?^), and 
social services for the poor and aged (7^). 

During the same prriod, all local governments as a group allocated 
more funds to public safety (360 than to any other single category. 
Public transportation services and facilities accounted for another 
19^ of every local GRS dollar spent, while capital expenditures for 
general government purposes-typically ones for which there are no 
other federal assistance programs available-accounted for an addi- 
tional lU of every GRS dollar. 

Environmental protection uses followed closely, approximating an- 
other 11% and about evenly divided between current expenses and 
capital outlay. Health services accounted for another 7% of local 
government GRS funds as did recreation uses. 

The remaining 9% of local GRS funds were divided among the 
remaining categories with all priority categories receiving some allo- 
cation. More than 867o of all local government uses of GRS monies 
during Entitlement Period 4 were in the "priority expenditure" cate- 
gories, while the remaining 14% was used for captal improvements 
in other program areas. 

Among Local Governments 

All four types of local government units-counties, cities, town- 
ships, and Indian tribes and Alaskan native villages-agreed in their 
number one priority allocation of general revenue sharing funds for 
public safety uses. For cities especially, it was the single most sig- 
nificant use of GRS funds, .aking nearly half (46 7o) of all GRS city 
monies and exceeding the next four use categories combined (pub- 
lic transportatio, -15%, environmental protection-147o, recreation- 
8%, and multi-purpose general government-77o). 

Counties with large geographic areas to serve allocated nearly as 
much GRS money to public transportation uses (237o) as they used 
for public safety (23 7o). 

Townships also with large and typically more rural areas in which 
to serve a more dispersed population likewise used their GRS money 
first for public safety purposes (32%) and second for public trans- 
portation (29%). 



Indian tribes and Alaskan native villages used their GRS fundi 
first for public safety (18% of total), but otherwise expenditures were 
more evenly distributed. Financial Administration (14%) general 
government (11%), social services for the poor or aged (lO-/.) and 
housing/community development uses (10%) predominated. 

Regional Variations In the Use of GRS Funds 
July 1, 1973 through June 30, 1974 

In order to determine if there were significant regional differences 
in the reported use of GRS funds by all States and local govern- 
ments in the four major geographic regions of our country (North- 
east, North Central, South and West), the reported use data were 
tabulated by regions and compared with the national averages for 
such governmental uses as reported above. (See Table 8, Section 

Nationally, all States and local governments used about 60% of 
their available GRS funds on three categories of governmental serv- 
ices h order o priority, they were public safety (23%). education 
(^1%), and public transportation (15%). 

...^a '^^.^'S, all States and local governments tended to- 

nrioril, .'f''""' P"""*'"' ^^'^^ °^ ^^6'°"=. the Same three 
prio ity categories accounted for a majority of total funds expended. 
Only in the West was there r. slight variation. 

= Jc^ ^T^l ^^^^ compared with the national aver- 

Northeast '^^'""^ "'^ summarized below, beginning with the 

Northeastern Region 

The Northeastern region is made up of the New England States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, as well as New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The predominant uses of GRS monies by State and local govern- 
ments in this sector of the country followed the national trends 
Nearly one-third of total regional GRS expenditures went for public 
safety services, the greatest percentage expended by governments 
in any region on a single priority category and also exceedinp the 
national average percentage. 

Expenditures for public transportation narrowly exceeded educa- 
tion uses for second ranked priority use of GRS monies in this 
region, although each accounted for about 13(* of every GRS dollar 
spent in 1973-74. The top three uses accounted for 54% of total 
GRS expenditures in the Northeast. 
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North Central Region 

The States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin are included in the North Central Region. Here, the same three 
categories of uses accounted for nearly two-thirds (63%) of all GRS 
funds expended during Entitlement Period 4, but the order of priority 
varied from the national rankings. 

Educational expenditures topped the list of uses of GRS funds in 
this region, with 25% of total funds expended in this category. Pub- 
lic safety uses followed very closely (24%), actually exceeding the 
average national expenditure percentage. These two use categories 
accounted for nearly half of all GRS funds spent in the North Central 
area during the period. The third most prevalent use, public trans- 
portation, utilized another 14% of the region's GRS funds. 

Southern Region 

The Southern region includes the District of Columbia, and the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 

While the same three uses accounted for a majority of all GRS 
funds expended in this region, their order differed from the national 
average and from the Jher regions. Public transportation accounted 
for the largest single use of GRS monies, about 20^ of each GRS 
dollar spent. Following so closely behind as to approximate the same 
percentage of total GRS funds expended was education services. 
Public safety was the third highest use of funds (13%) in this region, 
the lowest percentage of any region and well below the national 
average. 



Western Region 

The Western region, made up of the States of Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, presented minor variations 
irom other regions. While coinciding with the national trends in the 
top two priority categories of use-education getting 27% of GRS 
expenditures and public safety garnering 22%-multi-purpose gen- 
eral government was the third most prevalent expenditure use, taking 
10% of total GRS Western region expenditures. Public transporta- 
tion followed closely behind with 9% of GRS funds expended, but 
the Western region spent less on this category than did any other 
region both in actual dollars and a percentage basis as well. 
********* 

While there were minor variations in the rank order of priority use 
of funds by State and local governments within each of the four 
major regions of the country, the tendency was to use GRS funds 
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at the regional level in about the same manner as characterized the 
national averages. Use of GRS funds at the regional level was similar 
to the national usage, considering the potentially great divergence 
possible. Variations generally amounted to minor incremental dif- 
ferences. 



Impact of Actual Use of GRS Funds -n Governmental Taxes of States 

and Local Go/ernments 

Chief executives of reporting States and local governments were 
asked to provide information about the impact GRS funds had on 
taxes levied by their governments. To facilitate an organized collec- 
tion of data, respondents were given four possible answers to the 
question: 

"Has the availability of revenue sharing enabled your government 

( ) Prevent new taxes 

( ) Reduce taxes 

( ) Prevent increased taxes 

( ) Maintain current tax levels?" 

Twenty-five (25) responses to the question from State government 
chief executives were received while 42,107 responses from local 
government officials were obtained. Multiple responses from a single 
governmental unit were permitted, reflecting the diverse and per- 
vasive effect of general revenue sharing on States and localities. 

Since the States are a separate level of government with distinct 
characteristics of taxation that differ from their local government 
subdivisions, their data are analyzed separately here. (See Table 9.) 

Replies from governors indicate that 60% were able to reduce 
State taxes by virtue of their receipt of general revenue sharing 
monies, thus passing the benefits of GRS directly along to taxpayers 
Twenty percent (20%) of the States also have been able to prevent 

fu'nl Pn'.hlp^r °l (^2o/o) reporting indicated GRS 

funds enabled them to maintain current tax levels while two reported 
such funds prevented a State tax 'ncrease. 

For local governments responding, the impact of GRS monies on 
their tax structure was exactly opposite that of the States. Only 4% 
0 chief executives at the county,, city, township and Indian tribe/ 
Alaskan native village level reported any reduction of local taxes 

f !f ^oc'''' °^ ^^'^^ '°C3l government responses indi- 

Inli ??"^^^ prevented new taxes and nearly the same 
number (34%) reported local taxes had been maintained at current 
nl! .^"^"'^"f"* ^27%) indicated that GRS receipts had 

prevented new taxes at their level of government. No significant 
variations in these responses among the various local government 
groups were observed. 
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Impact of Actual Use of GRS Funds On Debt During Entitlement 

Period 4 

Chief executives of States and local governments were also asked 
to report the impact of GRS monies on the debt of their governments. 
Two possible answers were provided: 

"Has the availability of revenue sharing funds enabled your gov- 
ernment to: 

( ) Prevent new debt 
( ) Reduce old debts?" 

Twenty-nine (29) responses from governors and the 12,713 replies 
received from local government chief executives exhibited a high 
degree of agreement. Eighty-four percent of both State and local 
government officials reported that the impact of GRS funds had beer, 
to prevent new debt. Only six of the States and 16% of the local 
governments reported its effect was to reduce old debt. 

Trust Funds Management 

Recipient States and local governments must establish trust funds 
In which to initially deposit entitlement monies until they are ap- 
propriated for actual use and ultimately expended. Chief executives 
were asked to provide details as to the status of the trust funds 
for their respective jurisdictions. 

All States and all local governments as a group. expended more 
general revenue sharinp funds (113%) during the period July 1, 
1973-June 30, 1974 than they received. This was possible because 
they had not been able to utilize all their entitlement funds during 
the accelerated start-up of the program when initial payments were 
made for retroactive periods. (See General Revenue Sharing-Flrst 
Actual Use Report published in March, 1974, by the Office of Revenue 
Sharing for more detail.) Therefore, many governments had sub- 
stantial balances on hand at the beginning of the Entitlement 
Period 4. 

An additional factor which enabled States and localities to utilize 
more GRS funds than they received during the period was the 
substantial investment revenue earned by them during 1973-1974. 
Interest earnings reported to the ORS (See Table 11) amounted to 
more than $387 million. These funds were available for expenditure 
by States and local governments in the same manner as are GRS 
funds received directly from the Federal government. 

It is impossible to estimate the percentage return on investment 
that this sum represents since the flow of monies (i.e. principal) in 
and out of the various jurisdictions' trust funds vary a great deal. The 
aggregate sum of money earned as interest by such governments is 
an additional and substantial benefit of the general revenue sharing 
program, amounting to more than a million dollars in interest earned 
every day during Entitlement Period 4. 
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Comparison of Reported Use of GRS Funds by All States and 
Local Governments In Entitlement Periods 1, 2 and 3 with 

Period 4 

Although the principal intent of this publication is to report the 
use of GRS funds during the period July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974, it 
IS reasonable to inquire whether the use of funds during this period 
differed significantly from uses in prior periods. 

For this purpose, summary data on the use of GRS funds since the 
Annni'iT. D ^''°,?Mn. *° ''^P°^ted in the first 

monf i 1^^^°"* ^^^^^ ^^''^ compared with the data for Entitle- 
iw f t ^? Pi'esented in this publication. See Table 12 in Sec 
tion IV for detail. 

First, some cautionary notes: The first Annual Use Report data 
include uses over a period of 18 months. Entitlement Periods 1, 2 
and 3 were for six months each during the calendar year 1972 and 
the first SIX months of 1973. Second, the initial AUR includes the 
very early period of implementation of the General Revenue Sharing 
program and niany States and communities were unfamiliar with the 
program and the great discretion which it allows in the use of funds 
oy state and local governments. 

rl^rf^!}^ °^ precautions, there is considerable congruity of 

Do?t np^inn'f A°/ f ■ 'T""' '^'^'"^ '^^t^^e" the two re- 
np nHc I f^f • ''"'f ^ °^ '''P°''*^^ "ses of GRS funds for both 
periods listed ,n rank order of priority based on allocation of funds 

!Lp^fhr? ^^Penditures (see Table 13) shows that the 

DubMr Jr.ncn'?/'? °^ funds-public safety, education and 

PxnpnHrH^^Qf ^ °^ a" monies 

expended (59% m Period 4, 62% over Periods 1, 2 and 3) 

h.rp^'ln'f^'fJ''^'^"." °^ ''"""^'s that while total expendi- 

tw rp fi;fi fiK 1?"*" P"""^ '"^'"^ -^""^ 30, 1974, were more than 

exnpndPH in ^^P":"^ ^'^^ ^2,817 million) the amount 

oHpr nf li .^5 """"^^ ^"^'"g J""^ 30' 1973, the rank 

order of all reported uses is very similar. 

Use of GRS Funds During 1973-74, A Comparison of Capital vs. 0/M 

Expenditures 

Data summarizing the use of GRS funds for operation and main- 
tenance of services as compared with expenditures for capital im- 
provements have been prepared. See Table 14 in Section IV 

During Entitlement Period 4, State governments tended strongly 
^ward the use of their entitlement funds for the operation and 
maintenance of State government service programs (82%) as com- 
pared with capital expenditures (18%). 

Local governments, however, tended towards a mora even utiliza- 
S"o/°; 7 ^^^^^ between operation and maintenance expenditures 
10^ /p) and permanent improvements (48%). 
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Expenditures for all State and local governments during Entitle- 
ment Period 4 for operation and maintenance tended to be almost 
twice (63%) that spent on capital items (37%). This is approximately 
the same relationship of expenditures reported also for the first 18 
months of the program, for all governments (67% operation and 
maintenance, 33% capital investments). 



Comparison of Planned Use Report Data with 
Reported Actual Use Data 

Although this report concentrates primarily on data about the 
expenditure of general revenue sharing funds by States and local 
governments, recent AUR data were compared with recent data *rom 
Planned Use Reports (PUR) for Entitlement Period 5 (July 1, 19/4 
to June 30, 1975) to determine if significant variations in uses of 
general revenue sharing funds by these governments might be antici- 
pated in the current period. 

This tabulation is presented below: 

A COMPARISON OF AUR 4 WITH PUR 5 DATA 
(Indicating Percentage of General Revenue Sharing Funds Allocated 
to Services by States and Local Governments) 
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Uses 



Public Safety 
Environmental Protection 
Public Transportation 
Health 
Recreation 
Libraries 

Social Services for the Aged 

or, Poor 
Financial Administration 
Multi-Purpose and General 

Government 
Education 

Social Development 
Housing and Community 

Development - 
Economic Development 1 0 +1 



Other 



PUR 5* 


AUR 4 


23% 


23% 


7 


7 


12 


15 


6 


7 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


2 


12 


9 


20 


20 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


5 


4 



Ch=inpe 
in PUR 5 



-3 
-1 
+ 1 



-2 

+3 



f 1 



PUR 5 = Planned Use Report 5 data for the period July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975. 
AUR 4 = Actual Use Report 4 data for the period July 1,1973-June 30, 1974. 
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Of the top three uses of GRS funds, only public transportation 
apparently may be less well funded during Entitlement Period 5 with 
a planned 3% reduction indicated in the PUR 5 -.■■port. Both public 
safety services and education uses are planned for the same per- 
centage allocation of GRS monies In 1974-75. The other indicated 
area of greatest change in use of GRS funds is that of multi-purpose 
and general government services on which States and local govern- 
ments are planning to spend 3% more entitlement funds during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

Planned Use Report Data 

A comparison of Planned Use Report data for Entitlement Periods 
4 and 5 (equivalent to Federal fiscal years 1974 and 1975) indicates 
that the proportion of general revenue sharincj funds needed to 
operate and maintain programs is increasing. The percentage of 
shared revenues earmarked for capital expenditures is decreasing. 

COMPARISON OF PLANS TO USE SHARED REVENUES FOR 
CAPITAL VERSUS OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
EXPENDITURES 

ALL RECIPIENT GOVERNMENTS 
(as a percent of total funds allocated) 



Entitlement Period 4 Entitlement Period 5 
(7/1/73-6/30/74) (7/1/74-6/30/75) 



Capital Expenditures 410/, 370/ 

Operating & Maintenance 
Expenditures 590/^ 53./ 



ANTICIPATED EFFECTS ON TAX RATES PLANNED USE REPORTS- 
ENTITLEMENT PERIODS 4 AND 5 

(July 1. 1973-June 30, 1974 and July 1, 1974-June 30, 1975) 

Period 4 Period 5 Change in Period 5 



Reduction of Major Tax 
Prevent Increase of Major Tax 
Prevent Enacting Major Tax 
Reduce Amount cf Tax Increase 
No Effect on Tax Levels 
Too Soon to Predict 



4% 


4% 


0 


28% 


36% 


8% 


12% 


15% 


4 3% 


8% 


11% 


3% 


26% 


35% 


' 9% 


29% 




-29% 



NOTE: Some governments indicated that shared revenues would affect their tax 
rates m more than one of the categories listed above. 
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The data also demonstrate the intent of officials of recipient goy- 
ernmenls to spend their shared revenues in such a way as to avoid 
adding to State and local tax burdens. For Entitlement Period 5, 
particularly, only 35V. of all recipient governments reporting indi- 
cated that the money would not affect their tax levels. The re- 
mainder anticipate being able to reduce or hold the line on taxes, 
given general revenue sharing funds. 

There are no significant variations in the amounts planned to be 
spent in particular areas of activity. However, slightly more money 
is planned to be spent in support of public safety than in the field 
of education for Entitlement Period 5 than was the case for the 
preceding year. 
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COMPARISON OF PLANNED USES OF SHARED RKVENUES 
Entitlement Period 4 (July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974) and 5 (July 1 1974- 

June 30, 1975) 
ALL RECIPIENT GOVERNMENTS 



Categories of Expenditure puR4 PUR 5 Change in PUR 5 

Public Safety 
Environmental Protection 
Public Transportation 
Health 
Recreation 
Libraries 

Social Servicec/Aged or Poor 
Financial Administration 
Multi-Purpose/General Government 
Education 

Social Development 
Housing/Community Development 
Economic Development 
Other 



19% 


23"/- 


tH /o 


7% 


/ /o 




14% 


12% 


^ /o 


9% 


6% 


-3% 


6% 


5% 


-1% 


1% 


2% 


+ 1% 


2% 


2% 




2% 


2% 




10% 


12% 


+ 2% 


21% 


20% 


-1% 


07o 


0% 




1% 


1% 




0% 


1% 


+ 1% 


5% 


5% 
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III. THE ACTUAL USE REPORT AND DATA 

The Actual Use Report (AUR) is required by law of each State 
and local government which receives revenue sharing entitlement 
funds and IS the source of data reported in this publication. Inten- 
lonally, the Office of Revenue Sharing (ORS) has kept the report 
form brief and simple to minimize the administrative burden on 
the responding States and local governments and to promote clarity 
of information. 

The Actual Use Report Form-Source of Data 

A copy of the ActU'. Use Report must be filed with the Office of 
Revenue Sharing within 90 days after the end of the entitlement 
period to which it pertains. This publication reports and analyzes 
data recorded on Actual Use Report 4 for Entitlement Period 4 cov- 
ering the period July 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974. Of these reports 34,538 
had been accepted by the ORS as of September 24, 1S74 and are the 
source of the data tabulated and reported in this publication. 

The upper part nf the form as shown on the illustration is also 
required to be published in a newspaper of general circulation in 
Aim °'' community served by the government before the 
AUR IS sent to the Office of Revenue Sharing. The reports must be 
Kept on file by the various governments and made available to the 
public for inspection. The additional data contained on the Report 
are not required to be published locally but have been summarized 
and analyzed for this publication. 

The Actual Use Report contains the following information: 

(A) Actual Expenditure Categories, l ires 1 through 8 are "priority 
expenditure categories" discussed earlier as required of all local 
governments for expenditures for operating and maintenance pur- 
poses. States and local governments were asked to report their 
capital expenditures by the same categories and in addition were 
given five additional descriptive reporting categories: multi-purpose 
and general government, education, social development, housing and 
community development, and economic development. For capital 
expenditures that did not fall into any of the descriptive categories, 
the reporting jurisdiction wis asked to describe the purpose of the 
capital expenditure as item 14, Other. 

When, in the judgment of the ORS as each form was reviewed 
upon Its receipt, capita' expenditures reported in item 14 should 
more appropriately be included in one of the other more descriptive 
categories, the expenditure was reclassified. The data reported and 
summarized in this publication reflect all such reclassifications 

Reporting governments were asked to report as expenditures those 
funds that wer„^ spent or obligated during the reporting period Be- 
cause terminology differs from state to staJe. instructions accompany- 
ing the form explained that the term obligated means funds com- 
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mitted (such as by contract) or encumbered (committed). The in- 
structions also made clear that funds reported on a prior Actual Use 
Report for another entitlement period were not to be reported again. 

Since the reporting governments may have spent, during this 
period, general revenue sharing funds received and deposited in 
their trust funds in prior entitlement periods as well as those re- 
ceived during the 12-months covered by Entitlement Period 4, some 
recipient jurisdictions have reported expenditures greater than reve- 
nue sharing funds received during Period 4. This matter was exam- 
ined more closely in the discussion of Trust Fund Management in 
Section II. 

(B) Actual Capital Expenditures. Reporting jurisdictions indicated 
in column B their actual capital expenditures, relying on state and 
local laws and interpretations for such classification. Since the defi- 
nition of what constitutes a capital expenditure varies among juris- 
dictions (for example, in some States and cities the purchase of type- 
writers would be classified as a capital expenditure while in many 
jurisdictions it is not), there are possible minor variations in classi- 
fication of expenditures reported here. 

(C) Operating/Maintenance Actual Expenditures. Reporting local 
governments were instructed to limit their reported expenditures for 
operations and maintenance to those classified as "priority expendi- 
tures". Othfir descriptive expenditure categories (9 through 14) were 
blocked out on the AUR 4 form used by all local government re- 
spondent?. State governments used a different AUR form to report 
expenditures for operations and maintenance utilizing all categories 
as necessary. 

For discrepancies involving more than $1,000 on individual AUR 
report forms submitted, the ORS discussed the problem with the 
responding jurisdiction and then revised the data to reflect the cor- 
rect intent. 

All discrepancies in reporting data, large and small, arc ultimately 
resolved to the satisfaction of the ORS. However, not all minor dis- 
crepancies could be resolved prior to publication of this report. 

(D) Trust Fund Report. The AUR 4 form asked that States and 
local jurisdictions report the status of their own GRS trust funds as 
of June 30, 1974 and transactions taking place during the Entitle- 
ment 4 period. The ORS transmitted the report forms to the recipient 
jurisdictions with the amount of general revenue sharing funds 
printed on the form as a control figure for the recipient jurisdictions. 

State and local jurisdictions were asked to report the amount of 
interest earned during the period on the GRS Trust Fund balance 
(which the jurisdictions are entitled to spend in the same manner 
as the principal in the Trust Fund) and this further increases the 
amount of funds available to the States and local jurisdictions under 
general revenue sharing. Under the Act, recipient governments have 
24 months in which to spend their entitlemgt funds, 
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(E) Certification. Each Stats and local government chief execu- 
tive officer reporting actual use of general revenue sharing monies 
on the AUR 4 form signed a certificate that the government had 
complied with the priority use of funds set out In the law as well as 
with other prohibitions on use of revenue sharing for purposes of 
matching with other federal funds. 

(F) Documentation of Data. As part of the reporting process, re- 
cipient governments must keep a copy of the completed AUR report 
for their jurisdiction and records documenting the contents of the 
report must he available for public scrutiny. The report form provides 
for the location of such records to be reported on that part of the 
form which Is published In a newspaper. 

^J^In °" ^^^^^ """^^ ^^'^^ executives transmitting 

the AUR form were asl<ed to report their opinion as to the Impact of 
general revenue sharing funds on the tax structure (four possible 
results were given) and Indebtedness of their jurisdictions (two alter- 
natives were given). Because general revenue snaring monies can 
have multiple benefits on such governments, chief execut!v^;s were 
instructed to check as many explanations as applied to their eov- 
ernment. 

Since the question relates to the judgm-nt of the chief executives 
and their opinions regarding the future consequences of u.«?e of 
general revenue sharing funds on other monies of the reporting 
government beyond the control of the ORS, respondents were not 
asked to provide financial detail. An analysis of the data reported 
IS provided In Section II. 

(H) Publication. Ail reporting governments were asked to provide 
detail as to the name of the newspaper and the date of the edition 
in Which publication of the upper portion of the AUR 4 form was 
accomplished. 

The data contributed by the 50 States and the District of Colum- 
Dia and 34,487 local governments to the ORS by September 24, 1974 
provide the basis for the tables presented In Section IV and the 
analysis of the data In Section II. Reports received too late for In- 
clusion in the tabulations for this publication generally Involved 
small amounts of funds that do not affect significantly totals or the 
analyses of the data. 

Accuracy of the Reported Data 

As is discussed in more detail in the preface to Section IV, a few 
of the AUR forms contained obvious discrepancies in data due to 
typographical or other human errors. For purposes oi aggregating the 
data for this publication, discrepancies of indivicual jurisdictions 
involving less than $1,000 total were not considerec. Since much of 
the data reported In Section IV has been rounded off to the nearest 
million dollars, the level of error is not considered significant for 
purposes of this publication. 
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IV. TABLES 



liitroduction to the Tables 

The data included in the PUR S^AUR 4 Summary Reports and 
tabulated here was collected from the Planned and Actual Use Re- 
ports, submitted to the Office of Beve^uB Sharmg (ORS) by States 
and local units of government. The data were placed on magnetic 
tape by the Internal Revenue Data Center in Memphis, Tennessee. 

The ORS Systems Division merged the tapes and performed com- 
puter edits on the data. The data edits included checking for reports 
which were out of balance and for keystroke errors. This method 
located and thus prevented major distortions of the data where 
amounts such as $2,000 were erroneously keystroked as $2,000,000. 

The original report document was referred to in cases where the 
computer edit identified the data as being erroneous. All data in- 
correctly keystroked were corrected and included in the summaries. 
Reports which were out of balance were not included in the sum- 
maries. 

The following rules applied: 

Any Planned Use Reports which contained planned expenditures 
data not equal iu trie anticipated payment and the difference was 
greater than $1,000 or 107,, were not included in the summaries. This 
involved approximately 140 Planned Use Reports. 

Any Actual Use Rcnorts, which contained actual expenditures data 
not equal to the amount expended on Line 5 of the Trust Fund Re- 
port and the difference was greater than 107o; or if tiie amount 
received on Line 2 of the Trust Fund Report was not equal to the pre- 
printed Total Payment Amount and the difference was greater than 
$1,000, were not included in the summaries. This totaled approxi- 
mately 275 Actual Use Reports. 

Other data not included in the summaries were duplicate reports 
GubriMed by the same government. In these cases, the latest report 
received by ORS was used as a data source. Governments which in- 
dicated negative amounts were not included. All reports received 
after September 24, 1974 were not included i,. the summaries. Re- 
ports marked as "amendments" or "corrections" were not included. 
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TABLE 4 



Reported Use of General Revenue Sharing Funds 

County Governments** (N = 2,968) 
Entitlement Period Four (July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974) 

(in milJjoo5 of dollars) 



Character of Use 







% of ' 




% of 


Operating/ 


Funds 




Funds 


Category Maintenance 


Expended 


Capivai 


Expended 


Public Safety (a) 


$227.5 


15 Vo 


$128.8 


8% 


Environmental Protection (a) 


35.5 


2 


58.1 


4 


Public Transportation (a) 


138.8 


9 


212 4 


14 


Health (a) 


117.7 


8 


59.9 


4 


Recreation (a) 


22.7 


1 


53.8 


3 


Libraries (a) 


23.0 


1 


12.5 


1 


Social Services for the Poor 










or Aged (a) 


41.7 


3 


12.7 


1 


Financial Administration (a) 


49.2 


3 


16.7 


1 


Multi-Purpose/Gen. Gov't (b) 






258.8 


:.7 


Education (b) 






36.3 


2 


Social Development (b) 






9.8 


1 


Housing/Community 






7.9 


1 


Development (b) 






Economic Development (b) 






7.1 


•k 


Other (c) 






7.2 


•k 


Totals, by Character 


$656.2(d) 


43% 


$881.9(d) 


57% 


Total, All Uses 




$1,538.1 





(**) Total reports received by September 24, 1974. 

(a) Priority expenditure categories for local government use of operating/ 
maintenance GRS funds. 

(b) Descriptive categories for capital expenditure uses as established by ORS. 

(c) Other uses includes all uses of GRS funds not otherwise categorized. 

(d) Columns do not add to totals due to rounding. 
(*) Less than 1%. 
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TABLE 5 

Reported Use of General Revenue Sharing Funds 
City Governments 
**(N = 16,763) 
Entitlement Period Four (July 1, 1973.June 30, 1974) 
(in millions of dollars) 



Character of Use 



Category 



Operating/ 

iviaiiiioiiofiuo 


•/ tif 

/• Ul 

Funds 
cxpenoeo 


Capital 


•/• Of 

Funds 
Expended 


$ 877.9 


38% 


$179.7 


8% 


158.9 


7 


156.7 


7 


137.3 


6 


201.7 


g 


44.4 


2 


43.8 


2 


50.1 


2 


129 8 


g 


19,2 . 


1 


15.4 


1 


3i.O 


1 


4.3 




28.8 


1 


9.3 


it 






165.9 


7 






6.4 








2.8 








31.1 


1 






20.1 


1 






6.2 


* 



Public Safety (a) 
Environmental Protection (a) 
Public Transportation (a) 
Health (a) 
Recreation (a) 
Libraries (a) 

Social Services for the Poor 

or Aged (a) 
Financial Administration (a) 
Multi-Purpose/ 

Gen. Gov't (b) 
Education (b) 
Social Development (b) 
Housing/Community 

Development (b) 
Economic Development (b) 
Other (c) 

Totals, By Character 

0^ Use $l,347.5(d) 
Total, All Uses 

(**) Total reports received by September 24 1974 

(b) Descriptive categories established by the ORS for local government capital 
expenditure uses. v-a^'io' 

(c) Other uses includes all uses of GRS funds not otherwise categorized. 

(d) Does not add to totals due to rounding. 
(*) Less than 1%. 



58% $973.3(d) 
$2,320.8 



42% 
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TABLE 6 

Reported Use of General Revenue Sharing Funds 
Townships 
**(N =14,583) 
Entitlement Period Four (July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974) 
(in millions of dollars) 



Character of Use 



Operating/ 

Category Maintenance 


% of 
Funds 
Expended 


Capital 


% of 
Funds 
Expended 


Public Safetv fa) 


$ 64.9 


OOo/ 




1<J /o 


Environmental Protection (a) 


16.1 


c 


11 Q 


4 


Public Transportation (a) 


35.5 


10 


sn ft 


17 
1 / 


Health (a) 


6.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


Recreation (a) 


4.8 


2 


9 8 


3 


Libraries (a) 


3.3 


1 


2.6 


1 


Social Services for the Poor 








1 


or Aged (a) 


2.6 


1 


1.5 


Financial Administration (a) 


5.2 


2 


2.3 


1 


Multi-Purpose/ 








10 


Gen. Gov't (b) 






30.1 


Education (b) 






2.5 


1 


Social Development (b) 






.2 


•k 


Housing/Community 








1 


Development (b) 






2.9 


Economic Development (b) 






1.1 


•k 


Other (c) 






1.2 


•k 


Totals, By Character 
of Use 


$138.8 


47% 


$154.0(d) 


53% 



Total, All Uses $292.8 



(**) Total reports received by September 24, 1974. 

(a) Priority expenditure categories for use of local government operating/ 
maintenance of GRS funds. 

(b) Descriptive categories for capital expenditure uses as established bv ORS. 

(c) Other uses includes all uses of GRS funds not otherwise categorized. 

(d) Does not add to total due to rounding. 
(*) Less than 1%. 
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TABLE 7 

Reported Use of General Revenue Sharing Funds 
Indian Tribes and Alaskan Native Villages 
**(N = 173) 

Entitlement Period Four (July 1, 1973.June 30, 1974) 
<in thousands of dollars) 



Category 



Character of Use 

% of 

Operating/ Funds 
Maintenance Expended Capital 



Public Safety (a) 
Environmental Protection (a) 
Public Transportation (a) 
Health (a) 
Recreation (a) 
Libraries (a) 

Social Seivices for the Poor 
_ or Aged (a) 

Financial Administration (a) 
Multi-Purpose/ 

Gen. Gov t (b) 
Education (b) 
Social Development (b) 
Housing/Community 

Development (b) 
Economic Development (b) 
Other (c) 



$ 364.4 
154.9 

21.7 
138.3 
120.4 

11.8 

308.8 
332.1 



10% 
4 
1 
4 
3 

9 
9 



$ 



Totals, By Character 
of Use 



290.1 
76.2 
37.4 
77.7 

203.7 
7.1 

53.1 
183.1 

381.3 
135.2 
111.8 

361.6 
189.4 
13.2 



Total, All Uses 



$3,573.1 



% of 
Funds 
Expended 



8% 

2 

1 

2 

6 

* 

1 
5 



11 
4 
3 

10 
5 



$l,452.3(d) 41% $2,120.8(d) 59% 



Total reports received by September 24, 1974. 
(c) fe'u^'s^Sffi as established by ORS. 
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TABLE 11 

General Revenue Sharing Trust Fund Report 
of States and Local Governments 
Entitlement Period Four (July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974) 
(in millions of dollars) 



Total for 

All Units of state Local 
Government Governments Governments 

Balance as of June 30, 1973 $ 4,"! 12.4 fljio^ $2,4821 
Revenue Sharing Funds 
Received from July 1, 1973 

through June 30, 1974 6,024.3 2,071.4 3 953 0 

Interest Earned 387.6 150.3 237 4 

Total Funds Available 11,373.4 3,852.2 7 521 1 

Total Amount Expended 6,806.8 2,608 6 4 198 2 

Balance as of June 30, 1974 $ 3,730.4 $1,243.3 $2,487 .1 

Columns do not add due to variations in reporting practices of the several 

States and local governments and ottier transactions not reported tie'e. 
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TABLE 12 

Comparison of Use of General Revenue Shiring Funds 
For Entitlement Periods 1, 2 and 3 and Entitlement Period 4 
All Units of Government Reporting 
(Period 4 ** N- 34,538; Period 1, 2 8. 3 ^S 32,665) 
(in millMas of doJlars) 





PERIOD 4 


PERIODS 1, 2 and 3 






% of 




% of 




Amount 


Total Funds 


Amount Total Funds 


Category 


Expended 




Expended 


Expended 


Public Safety 


$1,534.9 


23% 


$ 655 2 


23% 


Environmental Protection 


486.5 


7 


187 8 


7 


Public Transportation 


987.8 


15 






Health 


477.1 


7 


165.9 


6 


Recreation 


307.5 


5 


116.7 


4 


Libraries 


82.3 


1 


18.5 


1 


Social Services for the Poor 








or Aged 


261.9 


4 


88.1 


3 


Financial Administration 


136.4 


2 


69.9 


2 


Multi-Purpose/Gen. Gov't 


639.3 


10 


183.7 


6 


Education 


1,381.3 


21 


687.2 


24 


Social Development 


12.8 


(a) 


12.9 


(a) 


Housing/Community 






26. 


1 


Development 


75.3 


1 


Economic Development 


37.3 


(a) 


11.6 


(a) 


Other 


253.2 


4 


177.6 


6 


Corrections 


43.2 


(a) 


N/A 


N/A 


Totals 


$6,716.9 


100% 


$2,818.1 


100%* 



** Total forms received by September 24, 1974. 
* Column does not total due to rounding. 
N^'ANot applicable. Corrections was not a descriptive use category for Entitle- 
ment Periods 1, 2, and 3. 
(a) Less than 1%. 
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TABLE 13 

Use of General Revenue Sharing Funds, 

By Rank Order of Priority and 
Percentage of Total ORS Funds Expended 
1973-1974 



Entitlement Period 4 Entitlement Periods 1, 2 & 3 



Use Category 



Public Safety 
Education 

Public Transportation 
Multi-Purpose/ 

Gen. Gov't 
Environmental 

Protection 
Health 
Recreation 
Mher* 

Social Services 
Financial 

Administration 
Libraries 

Housing/Community 

Development 
Corrections 
Economic 

Development 
Social 

Development 



% of GRS 
Rank Expenditures 



1 

2 

3 



5 
6 
7 
8 



10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

15 



23% 

21 

15 

10 

7 
7 
5 
4 
4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

(a) 



Rank 



2 
1 
3 

5 

4 
7 
8 
6 
9 

10 
12 

11 

* 

14 

13 



% of GRS 
Expenditures 



23% 

24 

15 



7 
6 
A 
6 
3 



2 
1 

1 



(a) 

(a) 



* Not a category for classification of expenditures in prior oeriods. 
(a) Less than 
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47 



TABLE 14 



A Comparison of Reported Capital Expenditures 
and Operating/Maintenance Use of GRS Funds 
During Entitlement Period 4 (Percentage of 
Expenditures) 

Percentage of GRS Funds Expended 
Jurisdictions Operating/Maintenance Capital 



1. States 83% 17% 



2. Local Governments, Total 52 48 



Counties 


43 


57 


Cities 


58 


42 


Townships 


47 


53 


Indian Tribes, Alaskan 




.59 


Native Villages 


41 



3. TOTAL, All States and Local 

Governments (Lines 1 & 2) 63% 37% 
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BEST COPY AVMLABl£ 

Other Office of Revenue Sharing Publications Available 
at the Government Printins Office 

What is General Revenue Sharing? 

A publication answering questions most frequently asked bv 
governmant officials about the general revenue sharing program 

Catalogue Number— T 1 .2: R32/6 

Price— 40^ 

Audit Guide and Standards for Revenue Sharing Recipients 
A publication to aid state and local government auditors and public 

accountants to understand the audit requirements for GRS money 
Catalogue Nur o»r-— t1 .10/2: AU 2 
'f»rice — 90^ 

Regulations Governing tha Payment of Entitlements Under Title I of 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 

A publication containing Indexed Regulations and the text of the 
General Revenue Sharing Act. 

Catalogue Number — T1.10: IN5 

Price — 15^ 

fleiSLrf'^"" 6y the States and Large Urban Jurisdictions-Initial 
September 1973 

U.S. Government Printing Office 4800-223 
Price — 85^ 

^^Ma^ch' 1 974 ^"""^^ °" ^^"^^""^ Sharing: A Digest 

U.S. Government Printing Office 4800-244 
Price — 75^ 

EsXaTe ^"^'^'^'^ent Periods 1 thru 4-With Period 5 

August 1974 

U.S. Government Printing Office 4800-00252 
Price — $4.40 

Annual Report of the Office of Revenue Sharing 
March 1974 

U.S. Government Printing Office 4800-00240 
Price — SBf 

Getting Involved: Your Guide to General Revenue Sharing 
March 1974 

Cataloque A/tiftrbejr— T1 1Cf2vR 32/2 
Price — 40^ 
General Revenue Sharing and Civil Rights 
November 1974 

Catalogue Number — 4804-00783 
Price — 70^ 

These publications are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 
U.S. Government Printing Officd, Washington, D. C. 20402 
Price .35 cents - Stock Number 048-000-00266 

ERIC 



